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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
EASTER TERM, 1957 


WISH you all a very happy New Year, and in it I hope that you 
will find peace, make progress in your work and enjoy a healthy 
satisfaction in your life. 

But to-day J] do not wish to speak of the future—rather I want to 
direct your thoughts back to the past. Probably some of you read the 
report about a packet of letters which was found in the Bursar’s safe in 
College last term. This packet contained several interesting documents. 
and included two autograph letters written by Beethoven. The informa- 
tion was made public in one of the Friday articles which appeared in 
The Times, and at a later date Miss Emily Anderson, who has done much 
research on the subject of Beethoven letters, proposes to discuss them in an 
article, and include them in a book. I must confess that it was a great 
thrill and very exciting to find these letters. Through such happenings 
one’s imagination is stirred, and I hope each one of you would be just 
as excited if you should have a similar experience. 


We at the Royal College of Music are very fortunate to possess a 
large collection of musical manuscripts and documents, many of which 
are autographs. Some are in the College, but about 4,000 items are 
housed in the British Museum. To give you an example, one of our 
greatest treasures is the autograph full-score of Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in C minor. 

Now let me tell you of another set of letters we have in College. 
About two years ago an Autograph Album which belonged to the late 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford was given to the College. It came about in 
this way ; after Stanford died the book remained in the possession of his 
son, Guy, and when he died the executors of his estate presented the 
volume to us. This beautifully bound book is quite unlike the majority 
of autograph books one sees, for usually they only preserve signatures. 
This book contains signed visiting cards, autograph musical quotations, 
and a host of complete letters and postcards written either to Stanford 
or to his wife by a large number of distinguished men and women. 


I trust that your interest will be aroused when I attempt briefly to 
describe this fascinating book. The title page shows the C.V.S. mono- 
gram and the signatures of Stanford and his wife. After which the first 
letter, dated February 16, 1882, from the Prince of Wales, summons 
Stanford to a meeting at St. James’s Palace to consider starting 
a Royal College of Music. This letter was written by a scribe 
but it was signed by the Prince of Wales. I think it is appro- 
priate that I should speak of this letter from our founder, His late Majesty 
King Edward VII, not only because it begins the book we are discussing 
but also because it reminds us of the beginnings of this College. Our 
Royal Founder promoted many important meetings all over the country 
prior to the establishment of the College in 1883, and we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to him. We are conscious of the great privilege this 
College has enjoyed of receiving the Royal Patronage of successive 
sovereigns since Queen Victoria, and the great honour many members 
of the Royal Family have bestowed by becoming successively its President 
since the date of its foundation. There is no doubt that Stanford obeyed 
the Royal command and attended the meeting and also supported the 
“toject, because he was one of the first group of eminent professors to 

ppointed to the College, and he taught here until his death im 1924. 
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As we turn the pages of this interesting book we find letters from men of 
affairs such as Arthur James Balfour, John Burns and Joseph Chamber- 
Jain. Stanford was a keen fisherman and generous when he had had a 
good day’s sport, because there is a letter from John Bright thanking him 
for the present of a salmon. A letter from Ellen Terry, the actress, is 
included and another letter which bears the address of the Lyceum 
Theatre from Henry Irving. Two other letters should be mentioned, 
one because of its content and the other because of the time and place 
where it was written. The first of these was from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Edward Benson, and concerns Lambeth degrees in Music ; 
the other is from that distinguished soldier Lord Roberts, dated 1900 and 
written during the South African war from Pretoria. 


Stanford had much correspondence with poets and writers of his 
time, often about poems he had set or was asked to set to music. In 
this connection there are letters from Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, 
Rudyard Kipling, Walt Whitman, Rider Haggard and H. W. Longfellow. 
Robert Bridges of Yattenden, Poet Laureate of the time, wrote a series 
of letters about a libretto he was writing for Stanford, which from the 
correspondence was evidently the oratorio called ‘ Eden.” One letter 
from each of the following is preserved: Dante and Christina Rossetti, 
Charles Kingsley, Alfred Lord Tennyson, and a formal note written in 
the third person from George Eliot. Two little simple verses are included, 
which perhaps are worth quoting because they are typical of the author’s 
unsophisticated yet charming style in his verses for children : 


Come my little children, here are songs for you, 

Some are short and some are long, and all, all are new. 
You must learn to sing them very small and clear, 
Very true to time and tune and pleasing to the ear. 


Mark the note that rises, mark the notes that fall, 
Mark the time when broken, and the swing of it all. 
So when night is come, and you have gone to bed, 
All the songs you love to sing shall echo in your head. 
R.L.S. 

Looking through these letters, it is interesting to notice the various 
styles of handwriting. They were the product of those leisurely days 
before the fashion of using a typewriter became common. I fear the 
typescript letters of to-day will create very little interest for those folk 
who come after us, unless the actual subject matter has some importance. 
But these letters written by hand are absorbing whatever the subject 
matter happens to be. In addition this collection includes many of the 
envelopes in which these letters were posted, which supplies a fresh interest, 
especially for stamp collectors. 


Naturally by far the largest proportion were written by musicians, 
both British and Foreign—of those musicians from this country we find : 
Sir Hubert Parry, Sterndale Bennett, Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Sir 
George Elvey, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, George Macfarren and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Of those from abroad who lived and worked here, there 
are: Sir Charles Hallé, Jenny Lind and her husband Otto Goldschmidt and 
Hans Richter. _ Among the foreign musicians we find, Bottesini, Boito, 
Brahms, Max Bruch, Grieg, Robert Franz, and Alexander Glazounow, 
who by the way sent a message to the Royal College of Music’s 
orchestra of that time. Also Joachim, Anton Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, 
Clara Schumann, Richard Strauss, Verdi and Wagner. So you will 
understand it is a wonderful collection. There are several postcards 
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and one letter from Dvorak. One of the postcards was written just before 
he and his wife were due to make a journey to England in 1891. It is 
worth quoting, because of its quaint English and its pathetically anxious 
tone. It reads: “* My dear Friend, I hear from the London newspaper 
of to-day that there is much influenza in your country and on account of 
that I and my wife are afraid to come there. The journey from Prague to 
London is very long and if we had a bad weather we can easy take cold 
and what shall we do there ? Please tell me what is to be done. Ever 
yours, Anton DvyofFak.” Evidently Stanford was able to reassure him, 
because the next card gives details of their arrival. 

But I must conclude this imperfect and short account of a unique 
collection of letters, yet before doing so I would like to quote part of a 
letter from one, Dr. Zachariah Buck, whose dates are 1798-1879. Many 
of you may not have heard of him, but he was organist of Norwich 
Cathedral in his time, and particularly famous for his training of boys 
for the choir. In fact this letter is about his boys, and incidentally gives an 
example of candid comment from Cathedral folk. At the top of the 
letter is added the date 1858 in pencil. If this date is correct, the letter 
could not have been addressed to Stanford because he would then have 
been only six years old. The letter reads : ‘‘ My dear Sir, In answer to 
your question of yesterday, ‘ Have you discontinued teaching the boys 
the shake,’ | ought to inform you why [have done so. So many objections 
have been raised to the introduction of the shake in Divine service, and 
by several clergymen that I hesitated whether I should continue it or not. 
But an observation of Mr. Day (one of our Minor Canons) decided me 
on the point. At a large party at Dr. Archdall’s, Mr. Day said, when 
speaking of our choristers making the shake in the Cathedral service, 
* The Boys sing more to the honour and glory of Dr. Buck, than to the 
glory of God.’ I was so vexed to hear this remark that I have no longer 
taken any interest in teaching the choristers to shake.” 


SIBELIUS AT AINOLA 


By GORDON BRYAN 


UCH has been written, and still more invented, about Sibelius’s 
country home. Having visited there last September for the 
eighth time since 1938 I have been asked to provide some authen- 

tic news. 

The delightful house at Jarvenpia (which means ‘end of the lake’), 
some twenty-five miles north of the Finnish capital, is called ‘‘ Ainola”’ 
after the composer’s wife, Aino Jiarnefelt-Sibelius. She is a sister of 
Armas Jirnefelt, composer of the celebrated Pracludium and many 
works of much greater calibre, who was at one time chief conductor at 
the Stockholm Royal Opera House. 

It was in 1904, after the production of his first two symphonies, that 
Sibelius felt the urge to compose incessantly, and he wrote—‘‘ It was 
necessary for me to get away from Helsingfors, for my art demanded 
another environment, and in the city all melody died within me. Besides, 
I was too sociable to refuse all invitations, and these interfered with my 
work. Finding it difficult to say No, I had to get away.”’ So land was 
bought, the building went up, and soon after the actual removal, on 
September 21, 1904, he wrote—‘* Have begun my third symphony.” 

The unending stream of music that flowed on and on until the abrupt 
stoppage in 1929, indicates the advantage derived from comparative 
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isolation, and in those days the house was lonelier than it is now. The 
village has crept nearer and nearer, and in the last few years cottages 
have appeared within a few hundred yards which to some extent spoil 
the formerly uninterrupted view towards the lake half-a-mile away. 
These have been built for some of the displaced population of Karelia 
(now ceded to Russia) of which 400,000 had to be rehoused, as the once 
rich province is now utterly deserted. The forest walks stretching far 
behind Ainola remain peaceful as ever, and in fine summer weather 
Sibelius can still enjoy them in solitude. 

Life proceeds very tranquilly for him as a rule, and while the family 
constantly receive requests for new information, they generally reply 
that Father is well, and prefers to be left alone ! Naturally this last does 
not apply to immediate relatives, of whom there are five daughters, fourteen 
grandchildren, and twenty-three great-grandchildren. Mrs. Sibelius 
says she has now over fifty people to worry about, including of course 
the in-laws. Oddly enough, twenty-one of the direct descendants are 
boys and twenty-one are girls. 

Any artist visiting Finland and already known to Sibelius is very 
cordially welcomed, but their visits are usually brief. Three years ago 
the entire Philadelphia Orchestra travelled to Ainola in buses, gathered in 
the drive before the house, and were greeted from the entrance porch by 
Sibelius. Unfortunately it was a wet day, but cameras clicked furiously 
and one of the results appeared in our own Daily Telegraph. That was 
a unique occasion. 

Mrs, {Cussevitsky, widow of the celebrated conductor, was in Finland 
this year and went to Ainola with Mrs, Eva Paloheimo, the eldest of the 
five daughters. Afterwards she marvelled to me on Sibelius’s ready wit, 
his keen interest in everything, and his up-to-date knowledge of musical 
happenings everywhere. “‘ He is like a young man,” she said. Curious 
to relate, at the time of the wedding Mrs. Sibelius was solemnly warned 
by all her friends that she was marrying only to become a sick nurse, 
for at that time he was constantly ill with one thing or another. It speaks 
volumes for her complete devotion and loving care that he improved in 
health so wonderfully and has enjoyed so long a life. He reads without 
glasses and is not in the least deaf, but in the eighteen years I have known 
him he has grown noticeably thinner, and also perhaps a trifle shorter. 
Youth still shines in his quick smile and instant appreciation of any joke. 
There is never any trace of self-importance or aloofness, while any compli- 
ment such as the dedication of the Fifth Symphony by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams affords him immense pleasure. It will be remembered that 
the work is ‘*‘ dedicated without permission to Jean Sibelius,’ as com- 
munication with Finland was impossible in 1942. When I was there in 
1947 Sibelius asked if I had seen the score, which was in my possession 
at home, but he said nevertheless—* You must see mine,” and thereupon 
hunted for it unsuccessfully. One of the domestics came in and found 
the score, when he showed me the personal inscription and the autograph, 
with the greatest pride. 

As to my own visits, the routine is always much the same. The day 
is fixed some time ahead, and after telephoning again to make sure that 
all is well, Mrs. Katarina llves (Sibelius’s third daughter) and I leave the 
city about 2 p.m. By 245 we are driving up the narrow ungravelled 
lane leading to the house, which stands on a moderately-sized rocky 
hillock, some way from the road itself. Various additions since the 
first planning have made Ainola ito a roomy and most comfortable 
two-storied villa, with cellars and outbuildings which include a sauna, 
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or Finnish bath. On the ground floor four living-rooms lead into each 
other, and there is a large verandah. 

After the first warm greetings, which Sibelius has often spoken in 
his deliberate English, we continue in German, with which language 
he is much more familiar, like most of the older generation of Finns. 
Mrs. Ilves speaks perfect English, so any questionable point is instantly 
translated and we proceed in a mixture of four different tongues, as 
Swedish and Finnish often appear as well. Mrs. Sibelius also prefers to 
speak German, though she writes English well. She is now eighty-five, 
and extremely lively both in mind and body. During the summer she 
devotes much of her time to the large garden. 

In the course of my eight visits, of about three hours each, I have 
played more than half of his 120 published piano pieces to Sibelius, 
many of them four or five times, as those he likes particularly he asks to 
hear again. On the most recent occasion, after I had played the Caprice, 
Op. 24, No. 5, composed in 1895, he remarked—* It is the greatest pleasure 
for me, now that I come near the end of my life, to hear again the pieces 
that I wrote at the beginning of it.” 

Another favourite is the Air varié, Op. 58, No. 3, which is one of the 
hardest both to play and to memorize, as its contrapuntal texture seems 
without plan until one has mastered it completely, when all becomes 
clear. He does not forget his smaller works, unlike the prolific Palmgren 
who, when I played him his early ‘ Folksong-Intermezzo”’ in 1950, 
commented—“ That is a very good piece indeed, and I am glad to know 
that I wrote it. I had quite forgotten it, so thank you for reminding me 
of its existence !”” 

Sibelius often makes an interestingly reminiscent remark. When I 
had played the Minuetto, Op. 40, No. 4, he got up and went to the window, 
saying—‘I wrote that out there” (pointing to the verandah) ‘‘ while 
you, Katarina, and Margareta were playing down in the garden.” 
Margareta is the fourth daughter, wife of the conductor Jussi Jalas, 
and in 1912, the year of that incident, the children were about five and 
ten years old. It emphasized what Mrs. Ilves had told me long ago 
‘** Father would often watch us children playing, and then he would go 
and write a piece about us.”’ This explains the title of ‘* Piéce enfantine,” 
Op. 76, No. 8, which is not intended for children to play, but is about 
children playing. Many of the easier pieces were designed for per- 
formance by the small daughters. 

Severe critics have been inclined to dismiss all the piano music as 
‘*“ unworthy of the composer,” in which they err greatly, but the proper 
attitude to adopt is well expressed by a Finnish writer, Veikko Helasvuo, 
in his ‘* Sibelius and the music of Finland,” published in English in 1952 : 

‘** Fundamentally Sibelius is a symphonist, a master of large forms. 
But, like chips scattered from his work-table, there have appeared under 
his signature a host of smaller pieces. _ Critics have tended to take the 
attitude that they are unworthy of their creator, pronouncing solemn 
judgment on them as if they had been designed for comparison with the 
Symphonies. Approached without bias, quite an astonishing number 
delight the ear with their fresh charm. Had the composer been a man 
to be intimidated by pedantic criticism posterity would have been the 
loser, for symphonies alone do not make the world of music turn around.” 

In the piano publications Sibelius never provides metronome mark- 
ings and his directions of speed are all too often ambiguous. For the Etude, 

76, No. 2 (published by Augener’s under the unauthorized title of 
“* Staccato ” for some unexplained reason) the heading is merely Leggiero. 
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While Sibelius says this piece should never be attempted very fast, the 
direction itself fails to indicate that preference. This was composed to 
celebrate the engagement of Mrs. Eva Paloheimo. 

Then there is a new word, Vivacetto, in The Shepherd, Op. 58, No. 4, 
and in the Air varié appears Un poco meno Andante, which if literally 
translated should mean—a little less movement. Obviously the music is 
intended to move faster at this point, so I consulted him on the subject, 
and “ certainly faster” was his reply. I then enquired—‘ Is Andantino ” 
(a frequent direction he gives) “faster or slower than Andante ?” 
“ Faster,” he replied. 

I have never played any of his pieces in public until I have secured 
his approval of the interpretation and tempi. 1f I have ever suggested 
any modifications or repetitions, which in several cases add importance 
to a short piece, he has always been delighted. The Impromptu, Op. 
97, No. 4, is rather brief for its climax, and to play the second page twice, 
changing the dynamics slightly, adds greatly to the effect. Sibelius suggested 
that this should be noted in the published copy, after he had heard it 
thus extended. One addition and Da Capo that I made he calls “‘ Our 
Private Joke,” and is always greatly amused by it. 

An American once said to me, after hearing about some of these 
incidents—* It must be wonderful to have a friendly relationship with 
an Immortal.” Yes indeed, but when the Immortal is such a kindly, 
natural, and humorous personality, how infinitely more wonderful. 

At the time of his ninetieth birthday, December 8, 1955, a large 
number of concerts were given in celebration, and articles appeared in 
many journals, but the ninety-first seems likely to pass without any such 
events, as far as this country is concerned. At Ainola too there will 
be a quicter anniversary, which is all to the good, for last year’s excitements 
were exhausting, largely because Sibelius is meticulous in acknowledging 
tributes from personal acquaintances as soon as possible. 

On December 18 Mrs. Ives wrote to me—* It is a wonderful feeling 
that the Great Day (even a little dreaded beforehand) has passed extremely 
happily and without any calamities ! Of course Father did not receive 
any deputations or other guests ; only his family was present, and helped 
him to manage the “avalanche ” (as you said) of gifts, flowers, records, 
cigars, and about eight hundred telegrams. Ainola was like a garden, 
with flowers everywhere, and it made a special impression because the 
weather was snowy and very cold. My sister Eva and myself went to 
Ainola the day before, so with Mother we were the first to congratulate 
him in the morning. During the day he was visited by the other sisters 
and grandchildren and his late brother’s family. I am happy that I can 
tell you he was feeling well and very glad all the day and afterwards he 
was not tired. So all has been well so far, only we have now the tremen- 
dous job of thanking all kind persons who have remembered him. I 
had to hasten back to the city for the Sibelius concert at the University, 
with Symphonies | and 7, and Anja Ignatius played the Violin Concerto. 
Supper afterwards was arranged by musical associations so I did not hear 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s concert in London, nor his speech on the radio, 
but they listened at Ainola. The speech came over well, but the concert 
not quite so well, | was told.” Ina previous letter Mrs. Ilves had written— 
‘““T asked Mother about the Third Programme, and she said that it can 
be heard, but it is tricky like most radio stations from that region.” 

Formerly Sibelius was able to hear English programmes very well, 
also American stations on short wave, but the increased power of neigh- 
bouring Russian transmitters has caused interference of late. There is a 
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very powerful set at Ainola, and one of Sibelius’s great pleasures has been 
to tune in to any distant performances of his works about which he has 
received prior notice. He has also heard a great many concerts of 
British music, in which he has always taken the greatest interest, and 
memories of his five English visits are very happy ones. 

My presence has often prompted some sudden reminiscence of 
England, as when he recalled—* Oxford, with the moonlight on the 
towers. We went to New College Chapel, where Dr. Harris played a 
Bach fugue. How clearly I remember the sound of that organ, and Oxford, 
and the moonlight.” 


THE ALL-ROUND TRAINING 
By RuTH Gipps 


HEN | was fifteen I was not particularly keen to go to College. 

I remember saying that | didn’t want to be turned out ‘a meek 

little girl in a white frock.” Now, twenty years later, whenever | 
walk into College, I take a childish pleasure in knowing how those door- 
knobs work, because it still makes me feel part of the place, and I would 
not exchange my years at College (five and a half of them !) for any 
training anywhere. 

I have known people with other sorts of musical education—the 
musicological type of University student who knows all about Willaert 
and Arcadelt and Ingegneri, but who has no real instrumental technique, 
and whose highest ambition is to be a County Music Adviser !—and 
the other extreme, the person who has taken a virtuoso course on a string 
instrument at a foreign conservatoire, and plays like an angel but doesn’t 
know how much a B flat clarinet transposes. But at College one can 
learn to play an instrument well and also to be an all-round musician 
and apart from the artistic advantages, in an over crowded profession 
it is astonishing how often one has to turn one’s hand to things other 
than playing one’s main instrument! Then the odd unexpected jobs 
themselves provide practical experience, and develop into the background 
necessary for conducting and composition. 

When | was at College (and I just date back far enough to have been 
sworn at by Sir Hugh) the choral class was conducted by Dr. Jacques, 
and the counterpoint professor who scared me into a very meek little 
girl indeed was R. O. Morris, while Arthur Alexander showed me that a 
piano could be made to sound like an orchestra. Apart from the enjoy- 
ment of studying with such men (and I remember going home singing 
when Dr. Morris gave me a good word for the first time—in my third 
term !) their practical training was of direct use later. I had been made 
to analyse the B Minor Mass, the whole of the 48, the Brahms sym- 
phonies, all the Beethoven symphonies (which | had chosen in haste when 
Dr. Morris had solemnly offered the alternative of al/ the Haydn sym- 
phonies) and so on. Years afterwards | was glad to be able to turn a 
good many honest (and much-needed) half-guineas by writing programme 
notes. 

The practical value of the choral class—apart from the musical 
benefit and the fact that it was my favourite College activity—later showed 
itself more dramatically. A well-meaning Choir Committee, impressed 

* academic qualifications, offered me a Chorus Mastership in the belief 
tnat a D.Mus. inevitably knows all about choirs. Frankly I doubt it !— 
but anyone who has sung for Dr. Jacques for years must know something 
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about them. And being a chorus master (and later choral conductor) 
is great fun, apart from all that it teaches you. 

When playing piano concertos I experienced another advantage of 
our all-round training. I was already familiar with the orchestral parts, 
and with the conductors’ ways of tackling awkward corners, from having 
played the oboe in symphony orchestras. Of course if I had been wealthy 
and successful, or trained and brought out by some great virtuoso, I 
shouldn’t have had to be an orchestral player. And what I should have 
missed ! Practical experience of orchestras is invaluable to a composer 
and positively indispensable to a conductor, and the obvious way to get 
it is to work in some capacity with an orchestra. 

The point is that you enter College, probably, as a bright and promis- 
ing young performer on one instrument. Assuming some enthusiasm 
for work, you may emerge having tasted that most worthwhile of all com- 
pliments—the first time that somebody who knows calls you a “* musician.” 
And if success doesn’t leap to meet you the very minute you emerge into 
the professional world, you can turn your hand to all sorts of interesting 
musical work—and go on learning. 


DUBROVNIK AND ITS FESTIVAL 


By KENDALL TAYLOR 


“HE Dubrovnik Festival is a general festival of the arts lasting for 
cight weeks (July and August) of the summer season. During 
that time symphony concerts, chamber music and solo recitals; opera, 

ballet and drama ; also folk-lore ensembles and art exhibitions are all 
represented there ; and this historic city proves to be the ideal site for 
such an Arts Festival. No event takes place in concert hall or theatre ; 
instead, something like seventeen natural stages are used. Concerts and 
theatrical performances are given in the courtyards and on the terraces 
of medieval palaces, in ancient castles and in beautiful old squares. 
In this setting of historic buildings the characters in the plays and operas 
seem at times more real than the modern crowds witnessing the per- 
formances, and one can get a curiously convincing suggestion of watching 
actual scenes taking place some centuries ago. 

Dubrovnik may well be the best preserved of all the medieval cities 
of Europe. It is completely walled, with four castles guarding the 
approaches, and within the walls are no modern buildings—neither are 
cars allowed through the gates (which still possess the old draw-bridges). 
For many centuries Dubrovnik was an independent republic ; it was a 
rich sea-port and a centre of Slav culture. Known for long as Ragusa, 
that name gave rise to the term “‘ argosy”’ in description of its richly 
laden merchant ships. Many of the buildings of the old city are archi- 
tecturally beautiful and historically full of interest—but before seeking 
them out individually it is perhaps a good plan to make the round of the 
walls, from whose heights there is a splendid panorama of the whole city 
in its lovely position *twixt mountains and sea. 

For the British visitor Dubrovnik is probably the most distant of 
European festival cities, but the approach by sea from the northern 
Adriatic is alone worth the trouble of the long journey. From the port 
of Rijeka the voyage southwards through the maze of Dalmatian Islands 
to Dubrovnik takes just over 24 hours (berths should be booked in 
advance, as a night on deck can be draughty even in the Adriatic in 
summer !). If this is your first visit to the Adriatic you may well rub 
your eyes at the colour of the sea, for the intense blue of the Adriatic is 
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startling (only rivalled in my personal experience by parts of the Caribbean). 
The first port of call, after about five hours, is at the friendly island of 
Rab, where the temptation to spend at least a part of your holiday should 
not be resisted ; then on through the night, and up early in the morning 
for the arrival at Split with its imposing background of the Dinaric Alps. 
Here, those who are venturous enough to leave the ship during its brief 
stay can make a hasty tour of the Palace of the Roman Emperor Diocletian 
which still houses a population of about five thousand and which occupies 
a large part of the water-front of the old part of the city. Before re-em- 
barking you will doubtless gather a stock of peaches, water-melons, 
figs, etc., from the market stalls near the harbour, to be ready to enjoy 
to the full the second half of your voyage. The two islands of Hvar 
and Kortula at which the ship calls during the day will tempt you as 
did Rab (and the sun-tanned crowds who gather on the quays to greet 
the arrival of the ship are quite incredibly brown). Approaching Dubrov- 
nik the islands are well wooded in contrast to the bare limestone ‘‘ karst ”” 
of the mountains of the mainland which make a constant background 
throughout your journey. Dubrovnik itself is on the mainland and the 
modern harbour is situated in a calm inlet some distance from the ancient 
city. Hotels and villas are scattered along the coastal strip both north 
and south of the old city, for behind this narrow strip the mountain-side 
rises abruptly, leaving no room for further growth. 


In taking a first stroll through old Dubrovnik in the cool of the 
evening the visitor will inevitably come across the “corso,” which is a 
striking feature here, in common with most other cities of south-eastern 
Europe ; the corso is the nightly parade of almost the entire native popula- 
tion in a well-nigh solid block up and down the main street until a late hour. 
And it will not escape notice that there is a good deal of picturesque 
national costume about ; this is still worn habitually by the peasants of 
the surrounding countryside. Now, it may be that on this particular 
evening one end of the main street will be closed for an operatic perform- 
ance and you may catch the strains of Figaro’s resonant voice echoing 
round the old town, and perhaps catch a glimpse of characters in the 
production using the entirely natural “scenery” of the innumerable 
balconies and terraces of the beautiful old buildings ; and then, as you 
walk on towards the northern gate, you may see the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father walking the ramparts of the grim Lovrijenac Castle—this castle 
is perched commandingly on a high cliff directly ove: the sea and it makes 
a marvellous setting for Hamlet, which is produced annually in the castle 
(indeed, one thinks after seeing it there, that it should never be produced 
anywhere else) ; or, it may be an evening when your walk will take you 
through the Gradac Park (a park rich with bougainvillaea, oleander and 
poinsettia), and here you may well stray across Titania and Oberon and 
Puck. Whatever you may happen to come across, you will soon be 
bewitched and feel that the whole town is the festival and that you are 
part of it yourself. 

Chamber concerts and recitals take place in the Atrium, or courtyard, 
of the Rector’s Palace. This is one of the architectural gems of Dubrovnik 
and, by good fortune, the Atrium happens to be well-nigh perfect acousti- 
cally. The audience occupies the main area of the courtyard plus the 
balcony that encircles it, and also spills over to crowd the two pillared and 
carved staircases that connect the two levels. On each of the two 

~asions that I have played there, I have felt strongly that the beauty and 
dignity of the setting is a wonderful asset to the performer, presenting 
him from the outset with an atmosphere for which in less favourable 
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surroundings he would strive in vain throughout his whole programme. 
(Proceedings at the end of my programme there last August were enlivened 
by the activities of a TY camera-and-sound team—the B.B.C., through 
the enterprise of Mr. Kenneth Wright, had secured the co-operation of a 
Yugoslav film company in making an hour’s film of the festival and its 
setting ; this will shortly be shown here under the title ““ A Summer in 
Dubrovnik.” Incidentally, the festival has now been running for seven 
years and it is accepted as a matter not requiring comment that there has 
not yet been a cancellation on account of bad weather ; tribute of another 
kind must also be paid to the townspeople for their co-operation in 
maintaining an astonishing quietness from street-noises in the vicinity 
of any of these open-air performances.) 

The various events start late—operas and plays are generally going 
strong well after midnight—so the time to discuss the performances is 
next morning, and the place is the Gradska Kavana. This café is situated 
under ancient archways by the water’s edge of the old harbour, and here 
you will find last night’s artists from the Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana 
companies together with the foreign guests. Delightful it is to sit with 
your sljivovica and your coffee, looking out over the harbour, which is 
guarded by forts at each side of the entrance, and with a distant view past 
the bathing beach of Ploce to mountains, headlands and islands. The 
small island only half a mile out is Lokrum, where Richard Coeur de 
Lion halted on his expeditions to the Crusades, and where there are the 
ruins of a chapel which he erected (the legend is that he was shipwrecked 
on Lokrum and built the chapel in thanksgiving for his rescue). A visit 
to Lokrum is one of the many excursions to be taken ; another, which 
should not on any account be missed, is to the unique Boka Kotorska, 
an extraordinary fjord which winds inland between high precipitous 
mountains for some twenty-five miles ; at the end of this inlet a spectacular 
road climbs the almost sheer wall of a 7,000 foot mountain in endless 
hair-pin bends on its way over to the old Montenegrin capital of Cetinje. 
Most Festival visitors will however be content to spend their days bathing 
and sun-bathing (what can be better in such sunshine ?); true, the 
public beaches are apt to be crowded, but most hotels have their own 
beaches or rock-pools, and the water is everywhere crystal-clear and warm 
enough to stay in indefinitely if you feel so inclined. 

Eventually one regretfully leaves Dubrovnik, but with the firm 
conviction that, quite apart from the merits of the performances one has 
heard, one is in some subtle but indefinable way definitely enriched by 
the experience of knowing such a perfect medieval city set in such a 
beautiful coast. 


HOME y. ABROAD 
By JACQUELINE BROWNE 


HEN comparing my present post with the one I left in South 
Africa a year ago, [ find that the life, musical and otherwise, in 
school and out, has its similarities and differences. It is difficult to 
say which, even if | wanted to, has most in its favour. Fundamentally I’m 
sure, all schools are the same. In many ways these two schools are 
opposites. Here I am in a boys’ Preparatory school of eighty pupils, in 
South Africa it was a girls’ school of three hundred and fifty pupils of 
all ages. 
I find comparison of climates too painful a subject, having frozen 
for the last year and spent a fortune on winter clothes, to the wearing of 
which I am now resigned. To make up for the lack of warmth and 
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_sunshine, I have basked in so much musical heat that not until my return 
did [ realize how starved of it ] was. Every now and then I nearly burst 
with excitement and unbelief in my good fortune at being able to hear 
and make, one way or another, so much music. : 

In South Africa first rate concerts are rare. This state of affairs is, 
at present, difficult to remedy, and understandably so when one realizes 
how small and scattered an appreciative European population there is in 
such a vast country. It is not always a practical or financial possibility 
to have top rank visiting artists out there, and when they do go, the main 
centres are so farapartthatthesmaller dorps have little hope ofhearing them. 

In England there are so many opportunities for hearing good music 
well played. The radio also has more scope and a greater public here. 
I don’t think I have listened to so much in all my life as I have this year, 
either live performances, radio or records. In fact, ’ve had a wonderful 
wallow—reasonably discriminating I hope! Where else could I go to 
Glyndebourne, or nip up to London to hear the St. Michael’s Singers, 
or a recital in the Goldsmiths’ Hall ? Where in South Africa could | 
go to so many, or have such a choice of local concerts ? Conditions 
will no doubt improve out there as the country settles and grows, or so 
one hopes. 

School musical activities differ also, though not as much as outside. 
I am fortunate in being in a musically keen Prep. school, from the “ top” 
downwards. Perhaps it is the enthusiasm at the top which infuses the 
atmosphere and general attitude. Certainly it has affected or infected 
me, both I think. Never have I had such an urge to practice my own 
instrument, and somehow I get time to do it. In South Africa the sun 
had such a pull on me, I was loath to stay indoors, and, I fear, even my 
clarinet (I wasn’t very advanced) became a camera. 

We have no music club here, as in South Africa, but the boys are 
able to play their own records at various times and organize their own 
House music competition, with much originality and a wide selection of 
music, from hymns to ‘‘ Robin Hood,” percussion band “ accompanied ”* 
by the piano (as announced) to solos from self-taught mouth organists. 
Few of the girls bothered to listen to, and find out about, serious music 
for themselves, and were content with the Music Club’s twice termly 
programmes and the weekly music class. Although they could easily sing 
the latest dance number, usually a year or two behind England, and some 
Gilbert and Sullivan, they had little idea of the wealth of melody to be 
found in the works of Bach, Mozart, Schumann, or Tchaikovsky. 

It is encouraging to find young boys enjoying something that one is 
enthusiastic about oneself, yet not sure how they will receive ii, WE Thy 
surprising what they do like !_ Small parties go to various concerts and 
every year now a number go to a Glyndebourne dress rehearsal. A 
Latin lesson will often start with a piano duet, played by boy and master, 
or a Wagner motif might be sounded at frequent intervals, on the same 
piano, or the bass part of a duet practised, with the boys counting 
assiduously five beats in a bar, not in French though. In fact it is quite 
useful to have a piano in a class room! Where there is no piano, the 
door might be opened to hear Miss —-— practising weird sounding 
chromatic thirds on the piano in the common room, or nursery rhymes 
on the supper glasses she’s just tuned with water, and History dates can 
be heard being learnt to carol tunes—unofficially of course. 

Music seems so much more a part of everything here that despite the 

ynderful climate and free and easy outdoor life of South Africa, I would 
hesitate before deciding to go back there, or to a similar place to settle, 
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ERNEST STAMMERS 


S my own connection with the College began in 1900, I have known 
Mr. Stammers through the whole period of his service to our com- 
munity, and it was the well-merited consequence of his long and 

devoted work in the finance office that he should finally become the head 
of it as Bursar. 

His predecessor, Mr. Polkinhorne, had acquired an exceptional 
burden of responsibility owing to the upheavals of two wars and the 
many changes, both of personnel and administration, that had added so 
greatly to the extent and complication of our organization, both depart- 
mental and financial. And it is no secret that there were still many 
details which needed adjusting to the new and unforeseen conditions 
when Mr. Stammers took over. 

He classified the whole of our scholarships, endowments, bequests 
and the like, and he helped me enormously to clarify many problems 
concerning both our resources in general and our special obligations 
under scores of gifts and contracts which had special aims and condi- 
tions. He not only kept the routine of the finance office working 
smoothly, a routine which included the new P.A.Y.E. and other post-war 
additions to the detail of accounts and book-keeping, but he prepared 
estimates for the Treasury, he submitted reports and minutes to the Council 
and he was ready at any time to give a clear statement of the position as it 
might concern any or all of the various funds which the College had to 
administer and control. And [lam sure he is handing over to his successor 
an accurate and well-documented record of our post-war accounts and 
methods, which will be a fitting proof of his many years of careful and 
conscientious guardianship of our financial welfare. 

Retirement is always a wrench, on both sides, but it is good to know 
that Mr. Stammers leaves us in good health, rich in the friends and the 
memories of the years he has spent among us, and we all hope he will 
long enjoy the leisure he has so abundantly earned. G. Dyson. 


It is with mixed feelings indeed that I write this appreciation of my 
friend Ernest Stammers, our Bursar, and of the long and invaluable 
services he has rendered so devotedly to the Royal College of Music. 

I feel it a great pleasure and privilege to be afforded this opportunity 
of recording some of his many qualities and gifts—but we must all admit 
to feelings of deep regret that the inexorable march of time has brought 
him inevitably to the moment when he must perforce resign from his 
College duties. 

Ernest Stammers joined the executive staff of the Royal College on 
February 21, 1903—I commenced my musical studies at College the 
following May—and he has served under four Directors, Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Hugh Allen, Sir George Dyson and Sir Ernest Bullock : 
during the first world war he served in the Royal Navy from 1916 to 1919 
and when demobilized, he resumed his College duties in the latter year. 

In September, 1946, he was appointed Bursar by Sir George Dyson, 
on the retirement of E. J. Polkinhorne (** Jim” as we all affectionately 
knew him) who was the College Bursar for many years under Sir Hugh 
and Sir George ; a few months later Sir George and the Council conferred 
upon Ernest Stammers the distinction of Honorary Membership of the 
Royal College of Music (Hon.R.C.M.). He has since carried out all the 
very responsible duties of his office with great skill and never-failing 
cheerfulness—we shall indeed ever feel a deep sense of gratitude to him. 





ERNEST STAMMERS 
BuRSAR 1946 - 1956 
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His interests outside College were, and are, many and varied. He 
has always had the keenest interest in football, and in the old pre-war 
days he was the indefatigable organizer of the College football team, 
which consisted mainly of singers and organists—he admits to moments 
of acute worry when, owing to some unforseen and unavoidable circum- 
stance, only eight or so of his team of eleven players proved available at 
the last moment ! 


He has still very decided opinions about various points in connection 
with football ; but besides this, he was also in his younger days by way of 
being an expert amateur wrestler and boxer, as some, who should now 
perhaps be nameless, knew to their cost and discomforture ! He still bears 
the “trade mark”? of a telling right hand upper cut, in the shape of a 
permanently swollen thumb joint ! 


This, however, does not interfere with his prowess as an enthusiastic 
player of bowls and he is always ready to discuss the finer technicalities 
of the game, and many a time his rightfully displayed elation during a 
Monday lunch time has been due to his club, The Balham Bowling Club, 
of which he is Captain and elected President, gaining an exciting victory 
at the week end in a closely fought match with some distinguished rival 
Bowling Club. 


He used to be very fond of long walks too, especially during holidays 
—one of his favourite reminiscences is an account of an extended and 
glorious ramble through some of the famous ** Lorna Doone ” country 
of North Somerset, starting early from Minehead, up and over the lofty 
Dunkery Beacon, down through the wonderful Horner Woods to the 
picturesque village of Porlock and on to the rural tea gardens under 
Selworthy Beacon (where an amusing episode occurred which he relates 
with great gusto !) and eventually back to Minehead, a right good ramble 
indeed. It is a part of the West Country I know full well, and enjoy talking 
about—I too have spent many Easter and Summer vacations in Porlock 
under the shadow of the famous hill, the “ terror”? of motorists in the 
early days. 

Ernest is an expert writer of music manuscript and his legible and 
precise penmanship has often been employed in writing out ensemble and 
orchestral parts for College and elsewhere—lI still possess a manuscript 
copy of a song cycle I composed as part of my D.Mus exercise for Oxford, 
written out in his clear and accurate script. 

His kindly and sympathetic nature and quickness of perception is 
revealed by the help and advice he has so often afforded to College students, 
fostered undoubtedly by his membership and knowledge of Freemasonry ; 
he has attained deservedly high rank in this by his studies, devotion to, 
and interest in the order. 


We all wish him many years of enjoyment of the le:sure consequent 
to his retirement and hope to see him often and enjoy the pleasure of his 
genial companionship. 

H. ARNOLD SMITH. 


The Director gave an excellent Cocktail Party in the Concert Hall on December 12, 
from 5.30 to 7 p.m., as a parting gesture to the retiring Bursar. Soon after six o'clock 
Sir Ernest made a short, felicitous speech in presenting him with a cheque and Mr, 
Stammers, in his reply of thanks, recalled interesting memories of his service under no 
less than four Directors. Everyone was agreed that there had seldom, if ever, been a 
better party at College. Good company and good cheer combined to make an excellently 
fitting farewell to one whose youthful spirits and healthy vigour give promise of a long 
and happy retirement yet to be enjoyed. 
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HENRY E. PEAPLE 


IFTY years in the service of the College has become a fairly frequent 
| Bhceountnes of late years. Nevertheless, it still remains a big slice out 

of a man’s life and Mr. Peaple, who retired in December, had almost 
completed this period of time. He first came to College in the same 
month and year as myself—February, 1907, and started under John 
Hare in the old “* Back Office” as it was called in those days. About 
1914 he was transferred to the Finance Office where he remained up to his 
retirement, taking over the books from Mr. Stammers in 1923. 

Henry Peaple has never been in robust health and when he first came 
to College I remember Mrs Bindon used to arrange special food for him. 
Latterly his eyes have been very troublesome aud necessitated frequent 
visits to hospital and a minor operation on one éccasion. He also had 
a very alarming experience in the great floods of a few years back, when 
he and his wife were marooned on the roof of a neighbour’s house for a 
considerable time. 

His friends at College will wish him a long and happy retirement. 
He was presented by the Director, on behalf of his colleagues and others, 
with a suitably inscribed clock. Goodbye and good luck ’Enri Pedple. 

R. C. GRIFFITHS. 


OUR NEW BURSAR 


NAPTAIN JOHN THEODORE SHRIMPTON, C.B.E., R.N.(retd.), 

G having worked the whole of last term with Mr. Stammers, the 

retiring bursar, is now no stranger to us. On January | he will have 

taken sole charge of the little room (with the treasure-trove safe !) which 
lies opposite that of the Director. 

Captain Shrimpton joined the Royal Navy on February 1, 1924, as 
Paymaster Cadet and was employed mainly in Secretarial appointments 
until the outbreak of war in September, 1939. From November, 1939, 
until January, 1948, he served as Secretary to Admiral Sir Neville Syfret 
in his various appointments—including Naval Secretary to the First Lord, 
lag-Officer Commanding Force ** H,” Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, and 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. Subsequently, from April, 1948, 
until November, 1950, he served as Fleet Supply Officer, America and 
West Indies Station, and later as Supply Officer in the Home Air 
Command, retiring in June, 1956, with the war service rank of Captain. 

We extend a hearty welcome to Captain Shrimpton on his appoint- 
ment to H.M.S. Royal College and look to him to keep its finances on an 
even keel for many years to come. 


A STUDENT ANALYSIS 


RESENT students as well as our older readers will, we feel, be inter- 

ested to learn certain facts concerning those now studying here. 

This information refers to the beginning of College year 1956-57 and 
has been supplied to us by the Registrar. 

There are altogether 462 College students, comprising 302 women 
and 160 men. Of these, 69 have come to us from abroad ; 14 from nine 
foreign countries and 55 from sixteen Commonwealth countries. 

Foreign students are from Chile, Germany (Berlin), Iceland, Palestine, 
Philippines, Salvador, Tangier, Thailand and the U.S.A. 

Commonwealth students are from Australia, British Guiana, Canada, 
Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaya, Malta, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Northern Ireland, St. Helena, Singapore, South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


bi 
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Nearly half of these students, 216 in fact, are taking Piano as their 
first-study ; 81 are first-study Strings ; 72 first-study Wind ; 57 first-study 
Singing ; whilst the rest comprise organ, harp, theory and composition 
first-studies. These proportions may well be of more than mere passing 
interest. 





This may perhaps be the right time and place to remind ourselves 
that the R.C.M. began in May, 1883 with 50 Open Scholars and 44 paying 
students. Ten years later there were 61 and 250 respectively. By 1898 
no less than 400 were learning here ; whilst the 450 mark was reached 
by 1909. After an enormous increase on this latter figure during the 
1920s (following the first World War) there has been a gradual reversion 
to the old figure of nearly fifty years ago. Was it not Sir Hubert Parry 
who said at that time “it is much more important to find quality than 
quantity ” ? 


THE JOHANNESBURG FESTIVAL 
By RALPH NICHOLSON 


While “ another orchestra’? was receiving considerable publicity (rather under- 
standably, since they were journeying beyond the Iron Curtain), London's senior 
orchestra, the L.S.O. (est. 1904) flew out of London Airport at 7 o'clock one grey 
September morning—there was just one flashbulb to brighten the scene—almost 
unnoticed. 

Since we were off to a distant outpost of our dwindling “ Empire” to take part 
in the celebrations of the founding, 70 years ago, of that virile and rapidly growing 
city, Johannesburg, we may justly claim some attention, if only for the fact that this 
was the first occasion that a British orchestra had been invited to visit the Union of 
South Africa. 

Obviously for most of us the flights there and back provided the most interesting, 
and often thrilling, experiences, since a concert, given under normal conditions, is 
much the same in one part of the world as another. Almost before we had settled down 
and begun to enjoy the continuous and abundant fare provided by B.O.A,C,—nothing 
seems too much trouble in their consideration of your comfort and well-being.—we were 
flying in brilliant sunshine high above the clouds, with soon a fine glimpse of the Alps, 
and in Jess than no time landing at Rome for the first of several stops, “ during which 
time light refreshments will be served at the airport.” 

From a temperature of about 55 degrees to 91 in less than three hours was tantalizing 
indeed after the “ summer ” we had just endured ! The lunch on board which followed, 
and which owing to a temporary staff shortage, was spread over 34 hours, helped to 
break up the monotony inevitable on some parts of a long flight, and was anything but 
monotonous ! One only wished one could take a nice walk along a promenade deck 
after it or sit in a deckchair in the sun. The groan from the Orchestra which greeted 
the Chief Steward’s next announcement—-that we were landing at Cairo “ during which 
time light refreshments, etc. . . .’’—was merely a compliment to their concern for us, 
One is never given an opportunity, it seems, to feel hungry on these flights ! 

During our brief stay in Egypt (we were photographed on the tarmac by flashlight 
but no fingerprints were taken) we found the natives quite friendly, especially if we 
showed an inclination to buy their expensive but attractive souvenirs. (We did not 
repeat our visit on the return journey as things were already beginning to be somewhat 
unpleasant). 

Stops at Khartoum—hot and plenty of not-very-still-life of the smaller variety ; 
Nairobi—where a number of us had the pleasure of breakfasting with relatives and 
friends at the airport, and others caught a glimpse of the sun rising over the wonderful 
Mt. Kilimanjaro (an unforgettable sight) ; !Salisbury—at once friendly both in ‘* atmos- 
phere ” and climate ; and within thirty-three hours of leaving London we had landed 
at Johannesburg’s fine modern Jan Smuts Airport. After a brief reception, we were 
whisked off in coaches to our hotel—at present occupied by the M.C.C. team, 

The second plane had flown via Milan and picked up members of La Scala who 
were to be conducted in their opera performances for the Festival by the late Jamented 
Guido Cantelli. A charming gesture was the greetings telegram they sent us for the 
opening concert at the City Hall, which was announced as a ** Gala ” evening. 

Obviously the South Africans are as unwilling as Londoners to turn out in any- 
thing but their everyday clothes for concerts, for on this occasion the Festival Director 
had exhorted the patrons to turn out in all their finery, and how pleasant it was to see 
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the audience in evening dress again, a reminder of better days before 1939. It certainly 
set the tone for the Festival and gave us that added something which brings out the 
best in a performance, 

The only thing lacking was any sense of “ gala” in the music—for the choice of 
which we were not responsible. The opening concert consisted solely of Schubert's 
Unfinished and Mahler's 85-minute Resurrection Symphony. The morning paper 
next day summed up: * Many must have questioned whether Mahler’s long-winded 
introspective work was the right choice for the opening night of a festival. But the 
L,S.O, gave a memorable performance.” 

But it is not so much of the Festival proper that I wish to write as of the first 
“unofficial concert’ that we gave in the fine University Great Hall. Our first full 
day was indeed a hard one, many of the players being affected to a greater or lesser 
degree by the prevalent complaint of “ altitude.” We had had two full rehearsals of 
three hours each during the day and in the evening gay- (literally) a concert for Non- 
Europeans, for which they paid nothing—thus circumventing a possible impasse with 
the Union (Musicians? !), 

This was certainly a ‘‘ memorable ” evening—in fact a most moving experience for 
all of us. The programme consisted of Haydn’s Oxford Symphony, Strauss’ Tone 
Poem Don Juan and Walton’s Symphony. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
absolutely spontaneous—apart from applause between every movement they listened 
with rapt attention—and both during the interval and after the concert we were more 
or less mobbed, handshakes and autographs being the order of the day. And the 
remarks we heard made us realize we had done a good thing. “A night we shall 
never forget,” ‘* We are so unhappy that this is the only concert they have allowed us 
in the Festival,” ‘* Have a good time in South Africa. Come again—we like people 
like you.’ And one man, who had never been to a concert before, or expected to 
hear one again, had apparently travelled 400 miles to hear us ! 

The Walton went down as well as anything, in part due quite possibly to its exciting 
rhythms. We were given a fine example of how the natives have it in their blood ata 
tribal dancing display at a gold mine on the Sunday—the “ rhythm section” of the 
band would put any European orchestra’s section out of a job ! 

It was difficult for us on a ten-day visit to assimilate all South Africa’s problems, 
especially racial ones, but it was obvious from what was said and written about our 
Non-European concert, that this was certainly something out of the ordinary and its 
Success was obviously an eye-opener to many who might have frowned on such a 
project in the first place. 

Let us hope that our visit may haye done some lasting good in this respect, 
perhaps not foreseen at the time, There is no casy answer to the racial problems and 
it was obvious that they were still far from solving them, 

Among “ Royal Collegians Abroad ” whom we met there were Olive Richards, 
who for many years has been a member of the S.A.B.C, Orchestra ; Edgar Cree, one 
of its three Conductors ; and James McKay Martin ona six months? adjudicating tour. 
And in the audience at our matinée concert in the City Hall was Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
looking as immaculate as ever, and not showing any signs of having flown the previous 
day from Belgium and then circled uneasily over Jan Smuts Airport for an hour because 
an unheard-of fog had blanketed out the airfield— -obviously in honour of our visit. 

The return journey—we left in a bitter wind and never really enjoyed the glorious 
hot sun and blue skies which one reads so much about—was uneventful, apart from 
a rather bumpy thunderstorm, the worst part of which we were able to avoid. And, for 
reasons already stated, we went straight from Khartoum to Rome in onehop. This was 
a definite advantage, apart from shortening the journey by about six hours, since it 
meant an undisturbed night. Nothing arouses less enthusiasm than having to turn 
out at 2 a.m. at an airport while the plane is sprayed with insecticide and one is shep- 
herded to the restaurant where light refreshment is ‘* on the house.”” 

Few of us will forget the view we had of Mt. Blanc, and as we approached London 
Airport, after the dried-up river beds of Rhodesia and Africa, we appeared to be landing 
in Holland, so frequent seemed to be the areas of water. 

Perhaps just a trifle of our enthusiasm at Teaching home again (incidentally, in 
late September, in a temperature of 76 degrees) was damped by finding that the Customs 
Officials were obviously not in the least interested that our few purchases had cost 
us very much less in Jo’burg. In the end we might as well have bought them over here. 

Most things, like clothes, are very similar in price to England, but it was rather 
galling to hear that coal in South Africa is only 29s. a ton ! 


THE UNION AT-HOME OF 1956 


Miss Madeleine Dring’s name was quite inexplicably omitted from the list of those 
taking part on June 15 (see P. 100, Vol. LI, No. 3). Everybody knows what a tower 
of strength she is on these occasions and the Editor offers her the sincerest apology. 
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Reported by ROBERT PEEL : 


That The Hoffnung Musical Festival Concert of 1956 would be a financial success 
was a foregone conclusion in view of the fact that every ticket in the Royal Festival 
Hall was sold in two and a half hours—beating by forty-five minutes the record achieved 
by Mister Wladu L*b*r*c* ; that musically it would be was conjecturable, For those 
who were lucky enough to be there, however, there was no doubt right from the start 
that the orchestral playing was first rate, both in intonation, attack and ensemble, 
always very hard when a large body of players is involved. This was due entirely to the 
efforts of Lawrence Leonard, who had driven both himself and the orchestra relentlessly 
and with such gusto to make this concert such a brilliant success. If his young players 
were weary after seven hours’ playing on the day they certainly showed no signs of it 
a the Sioa performance of the last item, Respighi’s rarely heard suite, ** Roman 

estivals.”” 

To put on this “ extravagant evening of Symphonic Caricature * must have been 
rather like lighting a firework : one would not have known whether it would just go 
“ fft’’ or burn brightly and finish with a bang. Obviously, the audience had to be 
worked upon straight away, and first of all this was done subtly and silently by the 
souvenir programme, which for once was worth every penny of the twelve it cost ; 
and then by the strange instruments and weapons spread about in the percussion, 
Here was the biggest Bass Drum imaginable, fully 8 feet tall (however did it get there 2) 
a squatting Cannon and sundry buckets, sticks and cudgels. 

Following the entry of the leader, Mr. Ralph Nicholson shuffled slowly to the 
rostrum, impersonating Sir Thomas beautifully, the familiar yet mysterious Mr. T, E. 
Bean made a short announcement, and then the trumpeters from Kneller Hall brought 
everyone to their feet with a long ‘* Queen”’ roll which caught the audience out as it 
turned into a fanfare. As if this were not enough, there was an interruption just as 
Malcolm Arnold was about to begin conducting his Grand, Grand Overture : a street 
fiddler ambled in and was pursued across the auditorium by a couple of attendants, 
playing Bachasheran. As everyone must know by now, this was the overture for which 
Hoover’s Musical Instruments were designed : and what with rifle shots and a cannon 
that emitted a large flash but no report, it was not surprising that a violinist appeared to 
faint, and had to be carried off by ambulance men, returning later to sympathetic 
“* football match ”’ applause. 

A movement of Haydn’s ,“* Surprise *» Symphony followed, with additional sur- 
prises such as the Ist Violins setting off on a ramble on the wrong key, a ballet dancer 
drifting homewards from Covent Garden, negotiating several clectric wires most 
gracefully, and a sextet of hotwater-bottlists, drawn from the imposing ranks of the 
B.B.C. Music Division : these latter might have provided some of the best moments of 
all had not half of the players been unable to make much noise owing to their inability 
to control their mirth. But then, who would not have been in the same state, standing 
up solemnly right in the front and blowing into a bottle ? 

Miss Jenny Johnson, the Bass Coloratura, performed wonders with a voice that 
will, | suspect, cause her much concern in a few years’ time ; then Gerard Hoffnung 
stepped on to a hero’s reception to say a few words about his Stradivarius Tuba, 
before leading three companions in an elephantine but charming Chopin Mazurka, 

Half-way through Riezenstein’s ‘* Concerto Popolare ” the television people left, 
and so missed some of the best entertainment from Yvonne Arnaud and Norman del 
Mar who battled away against cach other trying to agree on a tune, They tried 
Tchaikovsky, Greig, Gershwin and even a song about a Barrel, before eventually the 
orchestra sustained a colossal chord of such duration that Miss Arnaud threw her 
knitting at the conductor to stop them. The concerto ended in a shambles, cach answer- 
ing chord for chord until Del Mar broke his baton and stamped off. 

A Grand Interval was clearly called for now, so that one could review the four 
World Premiéres already heard and take a look at the diverse audience. After this, 
we embarked on a breathless Musical Switch which comprised hundreds of logically 
connected themes, and any ideas people may have had about guessing them were soon 
destroyed by the rapidity with which they passed in review before us—truly an ingenious 
piece of work by Mr. Frank Butterworth. 

Following this were two works that had not been written specially for the concert : 
Ernst Toch’s incredible ‘ Geographical Fugue,” spat out with terrific vigour and 
precision by the Liverpool Chamber Music Group Singers—Ratipol I had never heard 
of before but I shall never forget it now ; then a concerto by Leopold Mozart for 
Hosepipe and Strings, on which uncouth implement one Dennis Brain, a horn player, 
made such amazing sounds that one might easily be excused for thinking that it was 
originally written for that “* instrument.” 

Students of Humphrey Searle’s style were perhaps surprised to hear from him 
an immediately appealing work, for so “‘ Lochinvar” was—in fact, it was rather 
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shattering, Hoffnung and Miss Arnaud recited Scott’s poem whilst the percussion 
had a fine time banging things, pouring water, breaking glass and even stepping into 
“ Rock ’n Roll.” It was a shame that the audience did not apparently recognize Mr. 
Searle, as his reception was not very enthusiastic, but they did not respond better to 
anyone else, which was a pity. 

Gordon Jacob’s Variations on “* Annie Laurie ” for Wind Dectet with Harmonium 
and Hurdy-Gurdy enabled several weird and wonderful instruments to be dragged 
before the public, Hoffnung could be seen behind his cheeks blowing into a 6 ft. tuba 
(on wheels), Nigel Armherst wrestled with the only contra-bass serpent in captivity, 
with great keys on it like plates ; and at the opposite end of the scale were two familiar 
faces from |the R.C.M, with piccoli, and a hurdy-gurdy that had such a delicate 
sound that it should never have allowed itself to be cooped up with some of its lustier 
neighbours, 

After all this merriment— throughout the concert che music Was punctuated with 
Snorts and laughter from the audience—it would have Been the hardest task of all to 
find a suitably fitting comical last item, and so something serious was chosen. We were 
treated to the Second Performance in England of Respighi’s ‘* Feste Romani,” and 
what a breathtaking and deafening show it was : with 23 brass, full organ and nearly 
one hundred strings and woodwind the noise can be imagined !_ But this was no 
scrambled “ read-through ” ; it really was the finished article, and with Dennis Brain 
and Malcolm Arnold as first horn and first trumpet respectively, it made the timbers 
tremble, If only the two pianists had not charged On, regardless of the tempo, and had 
to be brought to heel with a prod from a ’cellist’s bow, it would have been perfect ; 
as it was, the comments afterwards spoke of the incredulity of such a concert by a 
student orchestra, and all those who took part should be allowed to pat themselves 
resoundingly on the back, 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The new Committee, elected at the end of the Summer Term, took up office this 
term as follows : President, Robert Peel ; Vice-President, Gordon Stewart ; Treasurer: 
Donald Francke ; Secretary, Christopher Slater ; N.U.S. Secretary, Janet Edmunds ; 
Social Secretary, Christine Harper ; Publicity Secretary, Susan Burgess ; Sports 
Secretary, Ronald Boote ; Q.A, Representative, Valerie Taylor. 

At a General Meeting in the second week of term, it was decided by a show of 
hands that the conductorship of the Students’ Association Orchestra should be shared 
between the three candidates— Frank Shipway, Christopher Slater and Peter Lutter— 
who in their turn were elected on having completed three terms in the Conducting Class. 
The Meeting, although advertised from the beginning of the term, Was not well attended; 
the above suggestions were put before the assembly and voted in: one assumed 
therefore that an effort would be made to ensure that attendances at rehearsals would be 
regular and of a high proportion, in order to give as many people as possible the chance 
of playing in the Orchestra (hitherto, membership had been restricted, especially in the 
wind, to the exact number required) ; and also it enabled each “ qualified ’ conductor 
to take rehearsals, instead of one, voted for prejudicially. From the first week, it was 
apparent that the apathy which so many students here show in regard to acquainting 
themselves with certain activities also included this orchestra, and without exception 
the turn-out in the String Sections was pitiful. No amount of talk about the days of 
yore seemed to do any good, so we must review the whole matter again in January. 

Two ‘ Composers’ Concerts ” were held during the term, in which works by 
Derek Healey, George Bell, Michael Bowie, David Appleyard, Barrie Cabena, Harry 
Johnstone, Donald Francke and Rosemary Garton were performed ; a concert, to be 
conducted by three conductors, was not possible from the Association Orchestra. 
Polyphonic Group gave a concert of Christmas music, including Britten’s * Rejoice 
in the Lamb,” directed by Donald Francke, 

Socially, the term was most successful, The Annual Freshers’ Squash was well 
attended, and an informal Hop in the cafeteria was very much enjoyed by those who 
Went : would that more students would show their appreciation of Sir Ernest’s kindness 
by coming and Joining the fun. The Christmas Ball, held in Ayrton Hall once more, 
Was a tremendous success, the attendance being the greatest * since records were kept.” 
Over 170 came, the receipts of tickets and raffles were more than £30, but with a high 
total of expenditure we lost £14 ;__ Mr. Reid assures us that that is nothing to be 
ashamed of ! Finally, three Table Tennis matches were played against Trinity College 
and the Academy, all of which we won. 

It only remains for me to repeat that if everyone took the trouble to read notices 
that are put up on boards for the sole purpose of being read, and gave the activities 
of the Association the Support they should, the life and mentality of an R.C.M. student 
Would not be completely filled with music. We do not want to become a collection 
of “ dull boys,” ROBERT PEEL, President. 
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This Autumn Term just past has, of course, started another College year ; may 
we hope that the new half-century which has also begun, may prove to be of the same 
high standard as the fifty years just completed. 

As usual, the Annual General Meeting has been the main event of the term, and 
preparations for this and the incoming of subscriptions have caused much office activity, 
The Annual General Meeting took place on Friday, November 30, when between 
fifty and sixty members and friends attended. The speaker was Mr. W. H. Thompson, 
ex-bodyguard to Sir Winston Churchill, who kept his audience enthralled with the 
many interesting and amusing anecdotes he had to tell. Mr. Thompson told of his 
initial reluctance to take up the post of bodyguard to such a man ; but then, he said— 
“once Sir Winston smiles at you, you’re done” and he remained with him eighteen 
years (till 1945 and the end of the war) and still loves him, He described Churchill 
as a man of contrasting warm affection and stern decision, with an amazing memory 
and a mind for detail, a man who knew no fear and, consequently, very difficult to look 
after in wartime, air-raids, etc. He seemed always sustained by the conviction that 
he had a mission to fulfil, and fulfilled it would be, and that he would be preserved for 
that purpose. Sir Winston had always declined any honour from King George V1, 
but possibly it was now due to his warm affection for the Queen that he consented to 
become a Knight of the Garter. We could have listened much longer to such inspiring 
tales and were glad that it was possible for Mr. Thompson to come ! 

It is hoped to reprint the Address List in 1957, so please send in any changes and/or 
marriages without delay. In future, unfortunately, these will have to be limited in 
number and charged for at Is. 3d. per copy post free, so that on/y those members 
who write in for them will receive them. Please note. 

A happy year to all. 


PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, Hon. Secretary’. 


A CLERIHEW COMPETITION 


The Editor will be pleased to send a book-prize to the writer of the best Clerihew 
received before the last day of April, 1957. The subject taken should be that of any 
well known composer or instrumentalist, ancient or modern. 

In case of doubt, a Clerihew is a brief but emphatic form of verse which serves 
the purposes of quintessential biography and was the innovation of Mr. Edmund 
Clerihew Bentley, who died recently. As an example to competitors may we quote 
one of Mr. Bentley’s earliest and best known efforts in this form :— 

Sir Humphrey Davy 

Detested gravy, 

He lived in the odium 

Of having discovered Sodium. 
and also add a spontaneous effusion of our own, to suggest what it is we require and 
to act as a goad to readers to want to do better :— 

Sebastian Bach 

Wrote fugues after dark ; 

Without sitting up late 

He'd not have finished the ** 48,” 

Entries should be addressed to the Editor, The winning Clerihew will be printed 
in next term’s issue of this magazine. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


I was much interested in the Union Jubilee number with its many interesting 
memories ; but I was very surprised to read in Vera Warwick Evans’s article that she 
followed Haydn Wood as leader of the orchestra. I sat with him for a time at the 
first desk and, at the last practice before he left, | was surprised and delighted when 
Sir Hubert came up and said I had been elected Morley Scholar in Haydn Wood's 
place and was also to lead the orchestra, which | did for the next year until I left in 
1904. 

I have always been a member of the Union and was on the original Committee, 
as you will see. 

EVELYN ExLuiotr (Hunter), 
1 Queen’s Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos. 


NO PUPPETRY ! 


Bach’s Christmas Oratorio will be sung by the Special Choir ; Dr. Harold Darke, 
supported by strings, will be at the organ.—Parish Magazine. 
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MARRIAGES | 


AGNEW—LATHAM,—On July 26, 1956, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, William Alick 
Talbot Agnew to Gillian Katharine Latham.* 

Ducuip—ReyNARrp.—On September 18, 1956, in Glasgow, David William Duguid to 
Elizabeth Joyce Reynard.* 

HyAMs—MattHew.—On July 23, 1956, *Derek J. Hyams to Elisabeth Munro Matthew. 

ScartH—Brock.—Oh August 4, 1956, at Pickering Parish Church, Yorks, Richard 
N. Scarth* to Hilda P. Brock.* 


BIRTHS 


JAcKSON.—To Colin and Jda* (née Thompson) Jackson, a son, Paul, July 22, 1956. 

Laycock.—To Geoffrey* and Audrey* (née Jamson) Laycock, a daughter, Angela 
Margaret, September 17, 1956. 

Park.—On December 24, 1956, at Princess Beatrice Hospital, S.W.5, to Sally* (née 
Brooke-Pike), wife of A. Stewart Park, a son, Phillip Martin. 

ONDER Cours Lo John* and Dorice Underwood a daughter, Beverly Rachel, August 
23, 1956, 

DEATHS 

BAtinton.—Dr, Edgar Leslie Bainton, F.R.C.M., aged 76, in Sydney, on December 8, 
1956, 

FRANCIS.—Dr, Charles Cooper Francis, one time organist of Peterborough Cathedral, 
on October 3, 1956, 

HALL,—Miss Marie Hall, aged 72, on November 13, 1956. 

TACON.—Mrs. E. W. Tacon (Clare Keating) at R.A.F. Hospital, Halton, on August 14, 
1956, 

* Signifies Collegian. 


OBITUARY 


EDGAR BAINTON 
(Impressions of a fellow “ P.O,W.”) 


It is not easy to find words which adequately express my admiration and apprecia- 
tion of one who, both as a musician and a personality, made such a mark amongst his 
fellow-prisoners as Edgar Bainton, It was my “ privilege and pleasure” to meet 
f,L.B, for the first time in the Prisoner of War Camp at Ruhleben, Germany, during 
the first war (1914-1918) where, during four years, he initiated and carried out “ Music- 
making” of a high order under very difficult and often distressing conditions. As 
soon as circumstances allowed, he formed a Madrigal Society (Bainton’s * Magpies *’) 
consisting of all ** sorts and conditions " of men and which included some of the roughest 
and toughest material imaginable, but he was never satisfied with any kind of rough 
and tumble performance. He had a flair for winning the confidence of his fellow 
creatures right from the start and though he was as obstinate as a mule, he could twist 
anyone round his little finger by his ready wit and charm of manner. His other Camp 
activities consisted of conducting the orchestra, playing piano concertos and solos, 
giving lectures on music and literary subjects, teaching harmony and composition and 
taking part in Chamber Concerts. In fact, one might say he was a very active and vital 
“Principal of the conservatoire ”’ ! 

In March, 1918, Edgar was invalided into Holland where he continued his musical 
activities by acting as my assistant-organist at the Badkapelle in Scheveningen, giving 
singing and pianoforte lessons to military Prisoners of war invalided from Germany 
to the Netherlands and later on by conducting concerts with the Mengelberg Orchestra 
consisting of British music in Amsterdam and the Hague. 

It was my good fortune to get Bainton’s name included in my first Three Choirs 
Festival at Hereford in 1921 when he conducted his ‘Three Pieces for Orchestra,” 
originally composed and produced in Ruhleben Camp. Again, in 1924, he wrote and 
conducted the first performance of ** The Tower ” for Chorus and Orchestra. 

One of my happiest personal recollections of ‘ E.B.”” was spending a day with 
him and his family in Sydney en route from New Zealand to England in 1950, when, 
as can easily be imagined, we had a marvellous “ natter” about the old—but never 
forgotten—days spent as the unwilling guests of the non-lamented ** Kaiser” ! 

Percy HULL 
The following is a précis of Australian press appreciations :— 


From the day in 1934 when Dr. Edgar L. Bainton took up residence in Sydney to 
the day of his death (he collapsed while swimming at Point Piper on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 8, 1956), he never ceased to enrich our community by his contribution—as composer, 
as teacher, as man. 
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The first Australian performances of his opera “ The Pearl Tree” and of his first 
symphony, in particular, were the persuasive events which established him firmly in 
a position of high esteem. 

The twelve years of his directorship at the State Conservatorium produced— 
in a quiet way—spectacular results. This school became, under his loving guidance, 
the prime cell of all our musical potentialities. He appointed some of our most 
successful teachers to the staff. The enrolment figures of students increased by multiples 
under his tenancy of office. The institute’s Great Hall vied with the Town Hall as 
centre of musical events. The students’ orchestra presented every year a subscription 
series with eight different highly interesting programmes. The Conservatorium Choir 
was regularly heard in some choice offerings. Recitals by chamber music groups were 
an essential feature on the list of musical activities. 

Few people may remember now that it is entirely due to his influence that music 
has become a full subject for the Intermediate and Leaving examinations. A fruitful 
era of this kind could be inspired only by a mind and character of high authority and 
integrity. 

Though deeply rooted in all musical concerns, his world encompassed anything 
that moves the human spirit. He was an ardent student of English literature and poetry, 
but also read with keen comprehension French, German and Italian books in the 
original. After his retirement from the Conservatorium, his age had no effect on his 
vitality until, two years ago, he lost his wife. The 74 years of his life, as in a sudden 
landslide, then bore upon him as a weighty reality. 

A few months ago, he accomplished his greatest feat of energy. The shock after 
his wife’s death had made him take up some previously started sketches for a second 
symphony. The struggle against his waning strength was desperate, but finally 
Victorious. The parts of the completed score are at present being copied and made 
ready for a performance in the near future. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


JOHN ADDISON: Carte Blanche, Ballet Suite for orchestra in five movements 
(16 minutes). O.U.P. Full score, 12s. 6d. 

ApRIAN CRUET : Concertino, Op. 21, for clarinet and string orchestra ; for Gordon 
Jacob’s 60th birthday (12 mins.) Joseph Williams. Piano score 8s. 6d. 

C. ARMSTRONG GiBps: Awake, Awake. Motet for tenor solo and women's choir 
(S.S.A.) with piano or organ. O.U.P. Is. 6d.; Philomel. Solo song with 
pa O.U.P. 3s. ; Lament for Robin Hood. Solo song with piano, O.U.P. 

PATRICK HADLEY : Fen and Flood. Cantata for soprano and baritone, solos, chorus 
and orchestra. O.U.P. Vocal score. 6s. 

REGINALD JACQUES: When an Angel Host entuned. Carol for S.A.T.B, O.U.P. 6d, 

MICHAEL MULLINAR ; An Epitaph. Solo song with piano, O.U.P. 2s. 6d. ; Spring 
Gardens, Arrangement, with added piano accompaniment, of William Boyce 
song. Augener. Is. 6d. 

ALBERT SAMMONS : Studies for Violin. Augener. 8s. 

MALCOLM SARGENT: The Cherry-Tree Carol (Traditional), arranged for S.A.T.B. 
(divisi). O.U.P. 8d. 

LLoyp Wepper. Jn the Half-light. Soliloquy for ‘cello and piano, Augener, 3s, 

R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS : Symphony No. 8 in D minor (26) minutes), O.U.P. Full 
score. 16s. ; Sonata in A minor for violin and piano, O.U.P. 12s, 6d. ; God 
bless the Master. Folk song arranged for S.A.T.B. O.U.P, 10d. 

Leste WoopGATE : (1) Dear Nightingale, awake ; (2) Joseph dearest, Joseph mine ; 
(3) Rocking ; (4) Stephen was a stable lad. Arrangements for S.A.T.B. of four 
European carols. O.U.P. (1) and (2) 10d. ; (3) and (4) 8d. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CLARINET TECHNIQUE. By Frederick Thurston. 106pp. O.U.P. 7s. 6d. 

This latest book on the clarinet by Frederick Thurston, published posthumously, 
should be of interest to all students of the instrument. Technique in all its phases is 
mentioned but not enlarged upon, because it is essentially a short and simple book, 

While giving every credit to the labour that has gone towards bringing it into 
print, with a particular salute to the patiently collected and most astonishing repertoire 
of works revealed, I cannot help recalling the man himself and feel that it is regretable 
that a book of greater depth was not presented by him during his lifetime. 

However, as things are, one must feel a genuine appreciation for the efforts of 
Thea Thurston and John Warrack in working from notes and ideas in embryo, as it 
were, to bring before us again a reminder of a master player and a fine man whose 
stature and musicianship will not easily be forgotten, 

SIDNEY FELL 
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Harmony. A Study of the Practice of the Great Masters, by Peter Wishart. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 153 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Unlike most books on harmony, Mr. Wishart’s new book does not seem to be 
designed primarily as a soporific. It begins with great promise and with a full-scale 
assault on all the old bastions of the harmonic world, Prout, Kitson and Buck, etc. 
The aim of the new approach is “* to undermine very thoroughly nearly all that Kitson 
and others have said about harmony,” and to produce a book for “ students in this 
country at a reasonable price which substitutes for these absurd theories a sane view 
of harmonic practice.” There are some Straight-from-the-shoulder attacks on the 
second page : “ I have attacked the views of harmony text-books because I do not want 
anyone to suffer by learning from them ” ; “* Buck was thinking in terms of examination 
questions of cight bars length or so, when I was thinking of real music”? ; “* Buck’s 
book is no worse than many of the others ” ; and, later: ** I have always been puzzled 
by harmony ... even as a boy of 13 years old. . . there were certain things I did not 
believe and have never practised ” ; and “ my history nas been neither more nor Jess 
tragic and puzzling than most persons, and I have done my best to forget what 
systematic harmony teaching I had.” 

After such a promising opening chapter it is not easy to maintain this refreshing 
crusading spjrit, and by the third chapter (working on the advice given in the first 
chapter “ always learn to run before you can walk’) we delve deeply into detailed 
analysis, with clichés and technicalities reminiscent of so many programme notes, and 
an exuberance and enthusiasm which unfortunately do not convince in print as such a 
running commentary might in a lecture or class-room. 

Mr. Wishart’s reasonings and reactions are very often pungent and to the point, and 
the final chapter “ Strictures and Suggestions ” has many of the latter that are excellent, 
even though seemingly ultra-Utopian, Al} roads are supposed eventually to lead to 
Rome, and obviously everyone does not need nor want to use the same road, neither 
do a surprising number of people even want to get anywhere near Rome. Mr. Wishart 
seems convinced that his road is the only one worth taking and that his idea of the goal 
the only right one ; but what is the goal, and what is the use of the study of harmony ? 

This question is very well answered in the first chapter as far as elementary harmony 
is concerned, but after this, what ? Does more advanced knowledge of the ‘ rules,”” 
the “ Harmonic vocabulary,” the “ tricks of the trade” necessarily make us better 
performers or composers, or as listeners do we gain or lose pleasure by this knowledge ? 
This surely depends on the individual, his future career, Or personal reactions. The 
crux of the harmonic problem is that it is generally studied only in relation to an 
examination, which must by its nature be arbitrary and personal, or else entirely conven- 
tional, With the comparatively short time available for study to-day compared with 
even twenty years ago, due to inexorable economic and other difficulties, harmony 
teaching tends to become more streamlined and mass-produced, and perhaps in the 
process the standard has lowered, though this is debatable, and it has always been the 
Cinderella of subjects. 

Mr. Wishart’s book should help many to see the problem in a much better and 
clearer light (that is, of course, in a way more like my own !), and to gain a better sense 
of comparative values. He warns in the first paragraph that it is not a book for 
beginners, nor, should it be added, is it in any way just a harmony text-book. The 
importance of memorizing, “ following ” Scores, singing, and “ realizing” figured 
basses on paper and at the keyboard is strongly stressed, and he |rightly insists that 
“Iearning harmony . . . is bound up with a knowledge of live music.’’ “With regard 
to the importance of hearing what is written, he stresses that “ no one can hear easily 
What their fingers and pens have not mastered ” and he emphasizes the need for 
keyboard work, 

On the debit side, Mr. Wishart’s chord descriptions seem less useful than Kitson’s, 
e.g. : Kitson’s flat IIb Va in any key becomes : 


in key C F ae 3 G 5 and 


natural 6 Cc sharp 5 


in key F sharp presumably B areal 2 sharp 3 


and the relating of chords always to a tonic, which is surely important, is not helped 
by this method. Perhaps this is also connected to the lack of mention of the importance 
of transposition and of free extemporizing. 

Like all other teaching, harmony has its frustrating moments, and there are many 
human cris du coeur, e.g. : “an exercise L have never yet set because I have never yet had an 
advanced enough student” ; “no one can hope to learn harmony unless he gets to 
Know a great deal of music” ; “a good collection of harmony exercises should number 
at least a thousand”; “it is not usually possible to correct an eight-bar harmony 
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exercise properly under about ten minutes ” (!) and finally : ~ One complaint I have 
against most musical academies is the absurdly short time allotted for harmony lessons.”” 
The endless difficulty of explaining anything musical in plain English is the cause of 
another admission : “ When I use the word * theme” in this connection, it tends to 
mean ‘ paragraph ” in the case of these two composers,” but this Alice-like apology does 
not really detract from the value of a very individual approach and outlook, and the 
scope and broadness of outlook of this comparatively small book can perhaps be 
best appreciated from the index, where, besides ** Academies Musical ” and “Associated 
Board” we note with joy “Clapham Junction,’ “ Curie,’ ‘“‘ Hopkins, Antony,” 
“ Hutton, Leonard,” “* Jazz,” “Dr. Knud Jeppeson,” * Lindwall, Ray,” and our old 

friend ‘“* Village Organist.” 
Hubert DAWKES. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 
Thursday, November 8, 1956, at 3 p.m. 
Gop SAVE THE QUEEN 


Sr. PAut’s Surte for Strings wes Sr as <a <a oF Holst 
Jig. Ostinato. Intermezzo. Finale. 
Two INTERLUDES for Brass from Music for a Festival Mee ... Gordon Jacob 
Saraband. Madrigal. 

Sure from the Ballet Carte Blanche... isk ist ts .. John Addison 
Prelude and Waltz. Bagatelle. Scherzo and Bacchanale. Interlude. 
Romanza and Postlude. 

‘“Tye BANKS OF GREEN WILLOW,” for small orchestra aa ae Butterworth 
A LONDON OVERTURE wee os ay ch ss .. John Ireland 


Conductor—HArVEY PHILLIPS 
Leader of the Orchestra—Clive Thomas, A.R.C.M. (Swansea) 


On the afternoon of Thursday, November 8, the College was again greatly honoured 
by the visit of its President. 

Annually Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, by her warm interest 
and gracious presence, confers upon the whole College such distinction as makes the 
day of her coming the chief occasion in the academic year. 

Received by the Director and Lady Bullock, and attended by Lady Jean Rankin, 
the Queen Mother greeted a small number of College officials and members of Council. 

Thereafter Her Majesty listened to a specially designed programme of orchestral 
music by composers who were and are Collegians. It was a wholly pleasant experience, 
Holst’s “* St. Paul’s Suite for Strings ”’ was its felicitous beginning. Dr. Gordon Jacob's 
“ Two Interludes for Brass ” (from ‘* Music for a Festival ”) challenged the Strings in 
technical assurance—adding to an audience’s excitement that slight fear of a split-note 
that is an inalienable prerogative of all Brass ensembles. (It is also their privilege to 
withhold—as on this occasion—the half-hoped-for blemish.) 

Mr. John Addison's Suite from the Ballet ‘* Carte Blanche * is a thing to be seen 
as well as heard. In the absence of stage and dancers there was a virtuoso display by 
a xylophonist who, in a mere matter of minutes and manipulation, became a major 
excitement. There remained the distinguished tranquility of Butterworth’s ‘ The 
Banks of Green Willow,” beautifully played by a small section of the Orchestra ; and 
Dr. Ireland’s “* A London Overture,” as humanly appealing as ever, touched by a 
sly humour for all who find “ Piccadilly "* an endearing paradoxical name for the very 
centre of Empire. Mr. Harvey Phillips conducted this fine concert. It was commonly 
agreed that he had the fullest cause to be well satisfied by the performances. And on this 
distinguished occasion the orchestra had a Welsh leader, Clive Thomas. 

There was an innovation this year. The President waited until the end of the pro- 
gramme before being asked by the Director to present medals and prizes to the recipients 
of the past year’s chief awards. 

At the “ public ” presentation, and afterwards in the Council Room, Her Majesty, 
with her customary graciousness and charm, spoke to cach of the students who—in 
common with the wider gathering of Collegians—shared the day’s felicities. 

Herbert HOWELLS. 


CONCERTS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

a aa ae ane Berlioz 


OVERTURE : Carnaval Romain on 
Arthur Bliss 


CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra A ae = ro oe 
Trevor Barnard, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


51 MPHONY No. 4 in B flat major eee oat “a: $6 ate 13% sa Beethoven 
Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra ; Sheila Nelson, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
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THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


GOD SAVE Wile EEN 
PRELUDE TO “ Tristan and Isolda *”* aye Fe sae ees Fs oe Wagner 
Pp eap acta) GROSSO in G minor Gs Strings aD a) ae not oo ote Handel 
SYMPHONY No. 40 in G minor (, oo w00 aa ae ad see sat ote Mozart 


Conductor : Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra ; Margaret Singleton 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
GOD SE Nhat ee ee 


TRAGIC OVERTURE aaa gst Ne Fer st --- _ Brahms 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra abe as Beethoven 
Brigid Ranger (Scholar—South Africa) 

SYMPHONY No, 5 in D major... ae ase 355 R. Vaughan Williams 


Condon ; Wave Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra: John Roberts (oxhibitioner) 


RECITAL 
EILEEN BROSTER, A.R.c.M. Cree) 


ANTHONY SALTMARSH, Pie (Violin) 
MALCOLM BINNS, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) (Piano) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


SONATA for Piano in F minor, Op, 57 erretaanala) cae eae $35 a3 Beethoven 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, Con J sae di aye Carl Nielson 
PIANO SOLOS : 8) Reflets dans l'eau... a an iG % ay +. Debussy 
(b) La Campanella o. ' az a ay ay Liszt 
VIOLIN SOLOS : 3) Andante zingaresca (Ruralia Hungarica) kat ay 65% :» Dohnanyi 
(6) Danse espagnole (La Vida Breve) eee ack G9) «. De Falla-Kreisler ler 


CHORAL AND CHAMBER CONCERT 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


MOTET for Double Choir: In exitu Israel An to on tee ies S. Wesley 
MASS in G minor for soli and Double Choir ... vee a an) R. Vaughan Williams 
Soprano; Jeannette Hill (Scholar) | 
Alto; Janet Edmunds, a.n.c.m, 
Tenor : Michael Brimer 
Baritone; Wonald ueabere 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, ve 12, No, 2_... F “oy sve ++» Beethoven 
Gillian Radcliffe, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


Penelope Spurrell, a.r.c.M. (Scholar) 


MOTET for five-part choir; Jesu, priceless treasure... a Pre ne Bach 
Conductor ; Dr. Harold Darkes 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


INTRODUCTION, Passacaglia and Fugue for Organ . 
. Diack Johnstone, A.r 
CHACONNE for ppeceonipanied Violin... 


on ay Healey Willan 
M. (Canada) 





Bach 
2 Ranger (Scholar—South, Africa) 
THREE PIECES for Piano from Le Tombeau de Couperin... ay 1) Ravel 
® Prelude 
(6) Forlane 
(c) Toccata 
Alan_Rowlands,, A.R.c.M. re 
QUARTET for Flute and Strings in D major... : aot iba wep Mozart 
Flute : Geraldine Purser, A.R.C.M, 
Violin: Frances Mason (Scholar) 
v Panos ‘ Brenda Stillwell, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Cello ; Dori Furth Scholar) 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Fairy Tale, Op. 51, me eee ie bee wae An Medtmer 
(d) Islamey Ree Balakireff 


Malcolm Binns, ARM. “(Associated Board Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in G major S on 5 ond Sammartini 
Diana Debes (Scholar) 
Jean Anderson, A. R.C.M. (Associated Board Sareea): 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano in F minor ; xe = se Brahms 
Rachel Herbert, Janet Kirkland 
SONGS ; (a) Widmung 


) 
48 Stille Thranen sus a oes aes ase Swe a Ree -.» Schumann 
c) Auftriige 3 
Joy van Nickirk, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) 
Accompanist ; Jean Knibbs, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


SERENADE for String Tri —— 
Pion? i or seas Feat 
= A.R.C.M. tio! 
Cello: Dori Furth (Scholar) nee ; 
SUITE for Piano, Op. 14... AE ese a be 
Penelope Spurrell, a°R.CM. (Scholar) OS eae 


eee ee OCTOBER 10 


STRING QUARTET in C major, Op. 59, So mae ot 
Violing = Gillian Radelifie. a.r.cat, (Scholar) ” spel 
Patricia Marshall, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
Viola : Alan Smyth, a.R.C.M. 
Cello: Fleur Burry, a.R.c.M. (New Zealand) 
SONGS: i 3 aate fancies ae ats ate a Rae Nee an eee Rae 





Delius 
3 Ato When childher plays an ate ss aw Ree Ree «. Walford davies 
tee as Bu ty ae uri 
_ Maura Erskine (ireland) ay. 
Alan Rowlands, A.R.c.M, Se 
CONCERT champétre fee Oboe C Clarinet and Bassoon ak ae ae te Tomasi 
Oboe : Dougias Heffer, A.R.c.M. 
Clarinet : Colin Parr (Associated Board Scholar) 
Bassoon : Geoffrey Walker 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


BALLADE in F minor for Piano ... 3) a1 ae vis Chopin 
Douglas Paling, ARCOM. (Scholar) © 
DUO in G major for euareaN Viola, K.423 eee ats Mozart 


Nelson, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Ruth Unna, a.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
TWO SONGS with Viola obbligato :— 
a) Gestillte Schnsucht x, ate art we Ah atk we Brahms 
6) Geistliches Wicgenlicd J 
Maureen Fullam, A.R.c.M. 
Violist: Michael Bowie 
Accompanist : Janet Kirkland 
STRING QUARTET in F major, K.590 . ae Oi ws Mozart 
Violins; Barry Wilde (Associated “Board. Scholar) 
Duncan Druce (Scholar) 
Moats Patrick Hooley 
lo: Diana Debes (Scholar) 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE for Organ on the name of Alain . see on see Duruflé 
Alan Willmore, A.R.C.M. (Scholar—Australia) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
SCHERZO for Piano in B minor ... AY au xn ate we ae eee are Chopin 


Eileen pee 
STRING QUARTET in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2 ay eee a mee Haydn 
Violins; Clive Thomas, A.RCM,, Cyril” Bird 
Viola: Alan Smyth, A.R.C.M. 
Cello : Michael ayward, A.RLC.M, 
“ ESTAMPES " for Piano 
(a) Pagodes 
(b) Tay soirée dans Grenade te on a os Debussy 
(c) Jardins sous la pluie 
Trevor Barnard, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


igkeit ay; ee aad ive oy iy $00 vs oe Schubert 
Ganymed 
Marjorie Wright, A.k.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Accompanist ; Margaret SLE ARLC.M, 
PIANO SOLOS : 0 Barcarolle in F sharp minor tae ou bee oe on Fauré 
(6) Toccata co * on tes rr ve Poulenc 
Odette Ray (Scholar) ” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 


SONGS: 8 eal Frihling 


QUINTET for Piano and Wind, K.452 aay ae Of oe ove vee Mozart 
Oboe - Philip Jones (Scholar) 
| Clarinet Paul Harvey, aA.k.c.M, (Scholar) 


: Horn: Ian Harper (Scholar) 
Bassoon ; Michael Chapman 
Piano: | John Weeks 


FANTASIE for Piano in F minor .., ees Chopin 
Evelyn Dackers, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
SONATA for two Solo Violins AD ae ais Knudage Rilsager 


‘Anthony Saltmarsh, ARC 
Miguel Serrano, A.R.C.M. (Salvador) 
VALSES NOBLES et Sentimentales for Piano, numbers 1 to so6 oT oy, eee Ravel 
Margaret Gulley Scholar) 
“* DISCOVERY,” five ete? to poems by Denton Welc 
reams melting 
» The freedom of the city 
Babylon beter 436 ae A) Howard Ferguson 
d) Jane Allen 
(e) Discovery 
Gaynor Rees (Scholar) 
Accompanist : fee Spurrell, a.n.c.M. (Scholar) 
FIVE IMPROVISATIONS for Piano, Op, 20 aes ied on aoe Barték 
Keith Yon (St. Helena) 








toe 
: , NOVEMBER 7 
_ TRIO SONATA in C minor - Zig ia sergeesea aan sae 





Flute ¢ Geraldine Purser, A.n.c.M. 
Violin ¢ Sheila Nelson, a.n.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Cello Continuo > Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
Piano Continuo : Linda Mulholland, a.r.c.m. 
STRING QUARTET in C major, K.465 (The Dissonant) ee es = pas -- Mozart 
Violins: Brigid Ranger (Scholar—South Africa) 
Julie Brett (Scholar) 
Viola: Michael bowie 
Cello : Dori Furth (Scholar) 
FANTASIE for Flute and Piano... ey =i 2; ave Bea nee ss ee Fauré 
Colin Jordan, A.n.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Ronald Lumsden, a.r.c.m. 
SONATA No. J for Violin and Piano wae wee qea Go per Prokovieff 
Anthony Saltmarsh, 4.a.c.m. 
Malcolm Binns, a.%.c.mM. (Associated Board Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
FANTASY for Piano in F minor ... aie ei ats BGs Ned eas ae Chopin 
Sothic Duraisamy, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner—Malaya) 
QUINTET for Piano and Strings in & minor... tie a +5 abe oe «Brahms 
Piano: Alan Rowlands, a.n.c.M. (Scholar) 
Violins * Anthony Saltmarsh, a.R.c.M. 
Miguel Serrano, A.k.c.M. (Salvador) 
Viola: Brenda Stillwell, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
‘ Cello : Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
“ POEME”* for Violin and Piano... ie a ons Beet ao Chausson 
Norma Jones, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist ; Janet Kirkland 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Amberley Wild Brooks nan ate John Ireland 
(b) Study in E minor, Op, 25, No. 5 ae vee des Chopin 
Julian Cummings, a.r.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
SONATA for Flute and Piano in B minor F aur =U SF; Bach 
Doreen Smith, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
Lesley Dobson, a.n.c.M. 
VARIATIONS for Cello and Piano on the theme— 
“Bin Madchen oder Weibchen” from “ Die Zauberfléte ” . Beethoven 
Michael Hayward, a.r.c.m, 
Tan Lake, A.t.e.m, (Scholar) 
SONGS : & Tu lo sai_ 5 st is a se ose Toselli 
6) Non so piu (Figaro) ... rs nse a5 ne se6 oe Op oe Mozart 
(ce) Amour ! viens aider (Samson et Dalila)... a3 AN ase Oy Saint-Saéns 
Elizabeth Robertson 
(eee ¢ Janet Kirkland 
PIANO TRIO in B minor, Op. 90 (The wmnky) x a Dvorak 
Piano: — Sylvia Holford’ (Exhibitioner) 
Violin: — Jillian Eli? (Scholar) 
Cello » Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
STRING QUARTET in C major, Op. 33, No. 3 sve at oa Sse ive Haydn 
Violins > David Gribble, A.r.c.m. (Scholar), Jill Meredith 
Viola : David Melliard 
Cello: Ishbel Fraser-Munn, A.R.c.M. (Scholar—Rhodesia) 
SONGS: 3 Les_berceaux Faure 
(b) Nell Gur 
(c) L'invitation au voyage Duparc 
(d) Mandoline ate ok nae ren aD xa es Fauré 
Jeannette Taylor, A.R.c.M, (New Zealand) 
Accompanist: Jean Anderson (Jamaica) 
SONATA for Viola and Piano on ve ate AO aX! Bax 
Ruth Unna, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
Penelope Spurrell, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
TRIO for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano Aas ae nee ate Poulenc 
Oboe : Philip Jones (Scholar) 
Bassoon : Michacl Chapman 
Piano : Kathryn Schramm, a.R.c.M. (Australia) 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
STRING QUARTET in C major, K.465 (The Dissonant) Gea are Mozart 
Violins; Brigid Ranger (Scholar—South Africa) 
Julie Brett (Scholar) 
Viola : Michael Bowie 
Cello ; Dori Furth (Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) An die Musik 
6) Auf dem Wasser zu singen Schubert 
¢) Die junge Nonne 
Marilyn Duffus, acr.c.M. (Exhibitioner—Canada 
Accompanist > Mary Joseph (Scholar) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor te xe 5 eas Eccles 
Dori Furth (Scholar) 
Accompanist ; Penelope Spurrell, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in C minor Op. 30, No: 2)P 82 ri Rc -.- Beethoven 


Clive Thomas, a.R.c.M. 
lan Lake, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 




















